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subjects practically connected with imitation in painting, which seem to 
as to contain many valuable hints, particularly those which discuss the 
relations of light and shade, which Mr. Twining appears to have made 
a matter of very careful study. 

The work is concluded by several elaborate and well written treatises 
upon Linear Perspective, Projected Shadows and Reflection on polished 
surfaces, which are more valuable to the artist than to the amateur or 
general student. From the difficulty of designing upon paper intelli- 
gible diagrams, illustrating the effect of light which is diffused equally 
on all sides, very close attention and application are required to enable 
one fully to comprehend the rules that are given. 

In reading this and similar works, we are struck with the spirit 
indefatigable analysis they present, and which in these modern times 
has taken the place of the actual performance of great things. Instead 
of painting remarkable pictures, we busy ourselves in inquiring upon 
what principles those of ancient times were created. We know why 
one color, when contrasted with some other color, is more resplendent 
than before, why a particular distribution of forms is agreeable to the 
eye, why a certain mode of telling the story upon the canvas is to be 
preferred to all other modes; but when we attempt to use colors and 
forms, and give narratives ourselves, through the instrumentality of 
Art, we find our knowledge of slight use to us, and our efforts far in- 
ferior to those of our less learned predecessors. 



THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

[We extract from an interesting article in the July number of the 
" Southern Quarterly Review," the following remarks upon the con- 
dition and prospects of Art in this country. While we assent to 
most of the views of the writer, we think that he has not taken suf- 
ficient notice of the greatly increased attention to the subject which 
has been manifested within a few years past in this and others of the 
northern cities.] 

"In a new country all things do not come at once. First men ac- 
quire the necessaries, then the coarser luxuries, last of all the elegancies 
of life. So gradually, however, do the different eras of social progress 
glide along, so do they blend, and, as it were, run into one another at 
their edges, that it does not always happen that each obtains all its 
proper appliances at the suitable time. Necessity is, indeed, so impe- 
rious and rigorous a task-master that there is little fear that the duties 
she imposes and the sacrifices she demands will be neglected. Sensual 
luxury, too, finds something congenial in the coarsest natures, and con- 
sequently does not fail to be appreciated by the mass. But elegance 
necessarily presupposes taste, judgment, 'and intellectual cultivation, and 
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so her claims are by far the most frequently disregarded. Hence it hap- 
pens that while we, as a nation, are better supplied with the necessaries 
and the ' creature comforts' of life than any civilized people on the 
earth, we are far behind many of them in those ornaments and 
elegant luxuries which feast the imagination of the man of taste . Agri- 
culture, manufactures and mechanics, the grosser sorts of man's handi- 
craft, are flourishing enough, but the Fine Arts, the product of a more 
delicate handling and more ethereal touch, exhibit a very languid vitality. 
People can frame very pretty theories to account for the fact that the 
state of these arts is in no correct proportion to the greatness and pros- 
perity of the nation, and with the complacency of self-love, we are too 
ready to receive their theories, and content ourselves with believing that 
things are better as they are, without making any effort to amend them. 

" All these theorists confess that the mediocrity of the arts among us 
is owing to the parsimony with which their votaries are rewarded. This 
is a fact, which we have no disposition to controvert, but we very natu- 
rally ask, why are pictures and statues esteemed less deserving the at- 
tention of an enlightened people than steam-engines and patent churns? 
Many voices answer us that it is because we have no privileged, heredi- 
tary aristocracy. Those who adopt this theory argue that the nobility, 
being in possession of great estates, continually augmenting in value, 
descending from generation to generation without subdivision, and in 
some instances inalienable, are therefore raised above the common ne- 
cessities of life and thrown out of the sphere of its ordinary struggles 
and duties. They have consequently no definite mode of employing 
their time, and no adequate outlet for their overgrown incomes. To 
such persons it is important to learn the art of spending money with 
graceful splendor, and as much attention is given to the art of expendi- 
ture by these favored sons of fortune, as must be bestowed by the less 
lucky multitude upon the acquisition of wealth. It is upon this art 
they must rely for distinction among the mob of coronets and garters 
around them. Their ease and abundant leisure afford them ample op- 
portunities for forming and improving their taste, the adulation of those 
they patronize gives them that renown they desire, their revenue sup- 
plies the means, and they have consequently every inducement to pa- 
tronize art. To a gallery already commenced by their forefathers they 
have only to make additions, with little inconvenience to themselves, 
but great advantage to artists. Hence come the large prices paid by 
the aristocracy of England for works of art, and from this princely li- 
berality naturally flows an increase of excellence in those who share it. 
Now all this would be very well if those who advance it brought it for- 
ward merely to account for the fact of aristocratic generosity to the 
handlers of the pencil and the chisel and the burin, but unfortunately 
they push on to the very illogical conclusion that the existence of such 
a class is a necessary prelude to a high state of artistic cultivation, and 
that we, not being so banefully blessed, cannot expect to see the arts 
flourish among us. 

" Reduced to a syllogism, this argument would run thus : aristocracy 
patronizes art, but we have no aristocracy, therefore we ca nnot hope 
for high excellence of this kind ; which is very much the same as saying, 
salt mackerel makes people thirsty, but 1 will eat. no salt mackerel, 
therefore I shall never be thirsty. As if there were no other way Of 
concentrating wealth sufficiently for the purposes of patronage than a 
resort to the odious systems of entail and primogeniture ! Many an 
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honest fellow might be induced by such arguments to array himself 
tfem cause of the arts, all his American feeling rising against 

" lt is £ remarkable fact in the history of art, that, in most countries., 
the epoch which witnessed the growing influence of the popular ele- 
ment was also marked by a great advancement in art. It was in Iter* 
that the inhabitants of cities first began to link themselves together in 
opposition to the tyranny of the nobles, and it was in Italy that the 
arts first triumphed over Gothic barbarism and ignorance. It is worthy 
of remark that towards the close of the thirteenth century the popular 
element might he considered as fully established, and. at that very time 
Umabas, the founder of the Florentine school, restored to the Western 
world the long-lost ait of painting. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the Italian cities reached the acme of splendor and political in- 
fluence, and in those centuries flourished great masters, who taught the 
world more than it had ever before known. Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, and Raphael, and the arts of Italy were at the zenith of their 
glory. Holland was the next country to shake off the galling shackles 
of feudal aristocracy and the next to produce artists. These lew facts, 
showing the coincidence of the rise of the arts with the decline of the 
splendor and power of the nobility, do not at all harmonize with the 
doctrine of the intimate relation between the two which the theory we 
have adverted to assumes. 

" Others again, by way of excusing what they cannot gainsay, would 
have us believe that the United States are not sufficiently advanced in 
wealth to patronize art. Had we never had among us men of such co- 
lossal fortunes as John Jacob Astor and Stephen Girard, this complaint 
might be believed. All the world knows that there is abundance of 
wealth in this country for any purpose to which its owners choose to 
apply it. We have many gentlemen among us who possess not only 
respectable but really valuable galleries, and we have thousands and 
tens of thousands whose income would enable them to beautify their 
houses with the productions of native artists. Such apologies are ap- 
plicable only to the far West, where the facilities of intercourse are few, 
and where much must be undergone to procure even the common com- 
forts of civilization; but where men are gathered together in cities, ex- 
cuses like this are wholly inadmissible. Here there is always sufficient 
money concentrated in individual hands for the liberal encouragement 
of artists. Any man who has an income of six thousand dollars a year 
is abundantly able to lend every efficient assistance to the cause we are 
advocating ; and yet how many there are, in every city of the Union, 
possessed of a still larger revenue, who never dream that it lies within 
the compass of their ability to do anything for the elevation of art. 
Nor do the private galleries we do possess lend half that assistance to 
native art that they might do. The reserved habits of their owners 
render them accessible with difficulty to those who alone can profit by 
them, the practical artists, and they are thus of very little value to the 
public. 

" The true difficulty in the way of our artistic advancement is the 
want of taste in our people. There is no lack of interest in the arts. 
Go where you will, unless the poverty of the people is of the most ab- 
ject character, there will be found some indications of an uneducated 
fondness for them. Little plaster busts of Byron, Scott, or Napoleon 
bedeck the mantel-piece : portraits of some national worthies, pictures 
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of battles, or rude scenes of love and household life, adorn the walls. 
Yet these very indications of popular inclination betoken also the ab- 
sence of correct taste. It is well known that guady lithographs and 
flaring daubs will attract more attention and find more purchasers than 
the finest engravings or the most exquisite paintings. In seeking the 
pause of this defective judgment in such matters, we cannot attribute 
it to a natural imbecility, for the world generally will agree in the opi- 
nion that we are ' a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, 
and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point that human capacity can soar to.' 

" We must look then to extraneous causes. One of the chief of these 
is the rage for cheapness. While in England they build houses in a 
solid and durable manner, we run up a shell of brick so thin that it 
often falls before it is roofed in. Our rail-roads are laid in the most 
rapid and least expensive manner, while John Bull seems to fix his on 
the very foundations of the globe, without any regard to the cost. Our 
newspapers are printed on paper very cheap indeed, but which being 
half plaster breaks and frays at the first folding, while the English 
papers arrive here, after a voyage across the ocean, as fair and firm and 
tough as the hardy islanders themselves. England does everything 
substantially, America cheaply and rapidly, so that while Mr. Bull is 
enjoying the work of his hands, Jonathan is repenting of and amending 
at his leisure what he has done in a hurry. The same principles guide 
the two nations in their dealings with the arts. In England commis- 
sions are given to the best qualified, or to him who is so considered ; 
here they are put out to the lowest bidder. The painter, sculptor, or 
engraver, who will work fori the lowest wages, will get the most employ- 
ment. Mediocrity is consequently encouraged, while merit starves. A 
fine picture, a perfect statue, or a finished engraving, is the result of 
long and patient toil, preceded by years of continued and earnest study, 
without which the most exalted genius can produce nothing but splen- 
did failures. Now, a man must live by his labor, and if he who does 
things slowly and well receives the same pay as he who does them ra- 
pidly and ill, it is easy to see who gets the most advantage from the 
public. That pictures, busts, or engravings, can be produced speedily 
by untutored hands, no one doubts or denies, for we see them every day. 
But how ' flat, stale and unprofitable' they are. Mezzotints, in which 
the prominent characters are of such retiring modesty that their fea- 
tures and personal identity are lost in the fuzzy indistinctness of the 
background, or of such bold effrontery that they stare out in ghastly 
whiteness from an atmosphere of condensed and ominous blackness ; 
line-engravings, the solemn formality of which makes them appear, on 
close inspection, like miniature maps of the city of Philadelphia, or 
plots, on a small scale, of public lands in the new States ; measly stipples 
and vague lithographs make up our popular collections. In painting, 
too, cheapness is a great recommendation to the ' sovereigns.' Any 
person who is too lazy to do anything else can fit up a room and get as 
many sitters as he wants at ten dollars a head, or fifteen for a kit-cat, 
and that too from people who ought not to be gulled with such stuff. 
Congress, it is true, pays pretty well for works of art, but exhibits very 
little judgment in their purchase, and the decorations of the Capitol are 
true representations of the taste of the nation, one or two good things 
among a whole rabble of trash. Persico's stupid and awkward nothings 
and Trumbull's formidable colonnades of legs obtrude themselves upon 
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the view, and take the attention from the few meritorious works which 
Congress has collected at the seat of government. 

" Many of our illustrated works, so far from improving the public 
taste, do much to depress it. They go upon the principle we are con- 
demning, of getting everything at the lowest price, without regard to 
quality. They compete with one another in the number, not in the 
excellence of their illustrations. This stuff, too, is palmed upon the 
public with the most unblushing impudence. Old steel plates, which 
have been worn out in the. service of English annuals, and of editions of 
the Book of Beauty, are bought up by American publishers, the num- 
bers rubbed clown, new titles affixed to them, and, with the lying super- 
scription, 'Engraved expressly for this Magazine,' are given to the 
American people. Men calling themselves respectable publishers lend 
themselves to this imposition, and acquire the reputation of fostering 
American art while they are really depressing it, and, as far as lies in 
their power, starving it out. Lest it might be thought we exaggerate 
the effects of this rage for cheapness upon the arts, we will cite a prac- 
tical illustration of what we have advanced. Mr. A. L. Dick, of New- 
York, has produced a line engraving of the Last Supper, after Raffaelo 
Merghen's line copy from Leonardo da Vinci. The picture is an ad- 
mirable one, reflecting great credit upon the artist, and showing that he 
possesses a share of that mingled force and delicacy which give such a 
charm to the works of the engravers of the past two centuries. The 
same artist' was long in the habit of doing coarse, careless work for the 
magazines, before the cheaper and indifferent mezzotint had underbid 
even machine-ruled line engravings. A contrast between the one pic- 
ture and the other will fully establish our position. How can we expect 
the arts to flourish among us while so niggardly a spirit prevails 1 How 
can a refined public taste be formed when the mass of the people never 
see a good engraving except by accident, and when the miserable apo- 
logies for pictures they receive are represented to be unrivalled prodigies 
of genius and skill 1 

" Similar difficulties are in the way of the improvement of public taste 
in painting and sculpture. There are scarcely any galleries of art in 
this country to which the people can resort free of charge. It is the 
possession of such galleries which has made Italy the mother and nurse 
of art. There the prince and the beggar may at the same time con- 
template the same master-piece, and together learn to appreciate ideal 
beauty. The churches there abound in exquisite paintmgs, which are 
thrown open to the view of all. A little reflection will enable any one 
to perceive the advantage which would flow from a system of free ad- 
mission to galleries of art in a country of sudden fortunes like ours. 
Kooms in which the man of business, on his way to and from his daily 
occupation, might spend some leisure moments in the contemplation ot 
good pictures and statues, would soon exert a powerful influence upon 
the taste of the community, and produce most beneficial results upon 
the arts. Then he, who is now laboring for a competency, would ac- 
quire that just and educated taste which in after years, when his labors 
may have been crowned with success, would guide him in the selection 
of those beautiful creations with which he would adorn his i house. bucn 
places would attract many who would never visit an exhibition they 
must nay to- see. Such places would do more than this; they would 
warm into life the dormant genius of young artists and men who never 
felt their power before would exclaim with young Correggio, before Ka- 
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phael's picture, ' I also am a painter.' We, alas! have nothing of the 
kind to rouse the people from that apathy -which paralyzes their genius 
and benumbs their taste. 

" The only substitutes the greater number of our cities have for these 
permanent shrines dedicated to beautiful ideals are the travelling exhi- 
bitions, which, like swallows, hybernate at the South, and go into sum- 
mer quarters at the North. Independently of the fact that these are of 
such diversity of character, and variety of claims upon public attention, 
their visits are so far apart that they can never answer the purpose of 
such a gallery as we have spoken of. Then they generally consist of a 
single picture or statue, or, if of more than one, they are all from the 
# hand of the same artist, and there is therefore no opportunity for insti- 
tuting comparisons, by which alone information is acquired in matters 
of taste. 'Small as the benefit of these exhibitions is, it is mortifying to 
be compelled to confess that much of it is neutralized by the venality 
or ignorance of a portion of the daily press. It has come to be a matter 
pretty well understood between exhibiters and these gentlemen that no 
notice can be inserted editorially or among the local items without 
being paid for, and that whatever is paid for will appear in print. 
Hence it happens that the same indiscriminate praise is lavished upon 
every thing that " comes along," to use an inelegant but expressive 
phrase. The Greek Slave is followed by the Model Artists, a master- 
piece by a sign-painter's daub, and both receive the same welcome, or 
if there is any difference in the venal ecstacy it is regulated by the 
price paid per square. Then, again, many papers sincerely desiring to 
deal out even-handed justice, fail through the ignorance of their edit 
and reporters in matters of art ; for it is by no means clear th at th 
is any talismanic virtue in a connection with the press to transfor m 
uneducated man into a connoisseur. Hence the press, which oug ht 
direct and educate public taste, does much to pervert it and to obstruct 
the progress of the art. 

" There is, however, one class of traders in these more elegant works 
of men's hands who profit by the state of affairs we have been complain- 
ing of ; we mean the peripatetic venders of red Rubenses, black Rem- 
brandts and brown Salvators. These people have no little tact in se- 
lecting their market and managing their wares. They take care to 
have with them one or two really good pictures, the judicious disposi- 
tion of which enables them to get rid of a vast amount of trash which 
has been raked up from old garrets, the refuse of European collections, 
or has been nianufactured and smoked to order, by people who get up 
'originals by the old masters' at the shortest notice. Men without 
judgment or taste, but having money, and desirous of acquiring the re- 
putation of patrons of art, snap eagerly at these dusky baits, and buy 
the dingy nothings for the sake of the name they have affixed. We 
have often been amused to see these people gazing through their hollow 
hands at two or three very white spots in a great mass of black canvass 
and pumping up enthusiasm at the wonderful effect, which none but 
Rembrandt could produce. There are more pictures in the United 
States representing very fat and ruddy Dutch Venuses throwing off 
from their full-fed persons bright red and green drapery, guaranteed to 
be genuine originals from the pencil of Rubens, than that artist could 
possibly have produced had he worked night and day during his natu- 
ral life without eating or sleeping. It is hardly necessary for us to 
noint out the ill effects of thus lavishing money m idle sacrifices to the 
manes of dead artists which might be better employed m feeding and 
clothing the living." 



